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EU VS. AUTOCRATS 


Introduction 


I spent the last fifteen years heading the Centre for 
Applied Nonviolent Action and Strategy (CANVAS), an 
NGO that assists prodemocracy activists in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, the Middle East, and also parts of the former 
Soviet Union.' For over two decades I have been an advocate 
for democracy and human rights. Since my freshman year 
at Belgrade University, as I have led struggles for democ- 
racy, I’ve been under surveillance, arrested, even beaten up. 
I've also traveled the world to train prodemocracy activists, 
written books, lectured internationally, and taught students 
on the topic. 

I used to think Id become famous for my music, not for 
activism. When I was just twenty, I released my first album 
with the goth rock band BAAL. I played bass guitar and 
I was pretty good. We had a following. But then it became too 
hard to ignore what was happening in my country. The next 
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thing I knew I was part of a student-led group that effectively 
took down Slobodan Milosevic. Well, actually, that's not 
exactly right. We didnt just accidentally overthrow a dicta- 
tor. We used unique and specific tactics. Over the years, as 
I've worked with activists across the globe, I've refined my 
approach to the most effective techniques for overthrowing 
autocrats. 

I've had many thrilling experiences helping nonviolent 
shakers and shapers push for positive social change. In this 
process of turning my personal experiences into strategies 
and tactics I can teach others, I have come to realize that suc- 
cessful nonviolent movements tend to share a common ingre- 
dient: they use dilemma actions that force those in power into 
a lose-lose situation. In other words, if you can trap those in 
power in an irresolvable dilemma, the action is more likely 
to accomplish its goals. Those goals might include recruiting 
more supporters, spreading the movements vision, attract- 
ing attention to the cause, pressuring unjust leaders to cede 
power, or advancing democracy. I realized that if I could 
explain how, why, and to what extent dilemma actions suc- 
ceed in advancing democracy, I could help activist groups 
become far more effective—regardless of whether they were 
planning their next move in a café in Cairo or in a home 
office in New York City. 

But before I explain all my goals for this project, let's take 
a moment and play one of my favorite games. It's called “Pre- 
tend Police? It's fun. Here goes. Pretend youre the police in 
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Ankara, Turkey. A few days ago, a couple of security guards 
in one of the busiest subway stations in town spotted a cou- 
ple making out on the platform. Being strict Muslims, the 
guards were annoyed by such immodest behavior in public, 
so they did the only thing they could really do, which was get 
on the subway's PA system and ask all passengers to behave 
themselves and stop kissing each other. Because every- 
one in Ankara has smartphones, the incident reached the 
press within minutes; by the afternoon, politicians opposed 
to the ruling Islamist-based party realized that they had a 
golden egg in their hands. They encouraged their sup- 
porters to stage huge demonstrations to protest this silly 
anti-smooching bias. 

This is where you come in. On Saturday, the day of the 
demonstration, you show up in uniform, baton at hand, 
ready to keep the peace. Walking into the subway station, 
you see more than a hundred young men and women chant- 
ing antigovernment slogans and provoking your colleagues. 
Someone shoves someone. Someone loses their cool. Soon 
its a full-blown riot. 

If you're seriously playing along, it's probably not hard to 
figure out what to do. You're a police officer, and you've prob- 
ably spent a whole week at the academy training for situa- 
tions just like this. Its what police all over the world do. You 
put on your riot gear, you move in, you get in formation, and 
you start to thump your baton on your shield to intimidate 
the crowd. You probably don't feel too bad about it, either. 
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You're only doing your job, protecting yourself and your fel- 
low cops. It takes you an hour, maybe two, before thirty or 
forty of the protesters are in jail, ten or twenty are in the hos- 
pital, and the rest have run away. You return to the precinct 
house, drinka coffee with your buddies, and go to bed feeling 
content with a day's work. 

That was easy. Now, let's play again. 

Its Saturday morning. You arrive at the subway station. 
There are more than a hundred people there, protesting 
against the censorious announcement from the day before. 
But they're not saying anything against the government. 
They're not shouting or chanting. They're kissing each other 
loudly making those gross slurpy sounds nobody likes, 
drooling and giggling. There are almost no signs to be seen, 
but the ones you do notice have little pink hearts on them 
and read “Kiss Me" or “Free Hugs.” The women are in short- 
sleeved, low-cut blouses. The men have their button-downs 
on. No one seems to notice you—they’re too busy holding 
each other's heads as they suck face. 

Now what? Go ahead and game it out if youd like, but 
let me save you the trouble. The answer is that theres noth- 
ing you can do. It's not only that the amorous demonstrators 
arent breaking any laws; it's also that their attitude makes a 
world of difference. If you're a cop, you spend a lot of time 
thinking about how to deal with people who are violent. But 
nothing in your training prepares you for dealing with peo- 
ple who are funny and peaceful. 
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The story I have just told you really did happen in Tur- 
key in May 2013. And it is an example of what we might call 
an accidental dilemma action. It was a protest that worked 
because the protesters instinctively understood that it would 
be effective. They lucked out. But what would have happened 
if they had thought through their tactic as part of a well- 
understood strategy? What if the kissing—and putting the 
police force in an irresolvable dilemma—had been planned 
from the start? Moreover, how can we ensure this kind of 
success for other nonviolent activists who want to strengthen 
democracy? 


Turning Luck into a Strategy 


xamples of accidental dilemma actions abound. Most 
r. activists know that if they can find a peaceful, 
creative way to put an authority in a tight spot, they will 
help their cause. But what would happen if we took these 
accidents and made them deliberate, well-constructed 
strategies tailored for a specific context? It might help 
even more. 

Activists who have implemented dilemma actions know 
that success requires paying attention to several critical ele- 
ments. You have to know how the repressive power works, 
and you have to know what will win the public over. Public 
outcry supporting your movement is critical. 
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This is what makes a dilemma action different from your 
average nonviolent protest—and generally more success- 
ful than other forms of nonviolent resistance. Not all types 
of nonviolent resistance force a response; if the authori- 
ties can ignore you, you haven't created a dilemma action. 
So, depending on the level of restrictions in your country 
and the number of people you draw to your vigil, rally, or 
march, you might put a lot of effort into something that the 
authorities can just blow off. Other times the authorities will 
shut your protest down, but no one will care. That happens 
when you haven't won over the public. Worst of all, a pro- 
test not crafted with public opinion in mind can backfire for 
the movement—leaving the public angry and irritated at the 
protesters. So, if you block a road in the middle of rush hour 
and keep alot of average folks from getting to work, and then 
you get removed by the police, the public may actually be on 
the police' side. 

This is what makes a dilemma action different from your 
average nonviolent protest. Our 2007 CANVAS Core Cur- 
riculum states, "Dilemma actions are designed to create a 
‘response dilemma or ‘lose-lose’ situation for public author- 
ities by forcing them to either concede some public space to 
protesters or make themselves look absurd or heavy-handed 
by acting against the protest"? Dilemma actions—as part of 
a structured, strategic direct action—are a valuable compo- 
nent of effective nonviolent struggle. And humorous ones, 


or laughtivism, in particular, can be even more successful 
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in advancing particular goals than nonviolent resistance in 
general. This route offers you great opportunities for success. 

I have spent a lot of time learning about dilemma actions 
worldwide through my work at CANVAS, the organiza- 
tion we founded after our Serbian movement success 
went global. With colleagues, I have spent over fifteen years 
training and consulting with democracy and human rights 
defenders from across the globe. And yes, very often part of 
this training process is focused on how to implement cre- 
ative tactics that include a dilemma element and a dose of 
humor for the direct action my fellow activists are planning 
to perform. 

Receiving a Brown Medal for Democracy moved this pas- 
sion to a new gear. In January 2020, I teamed up with my 
colleague and friend, Sophia McClennen, a global expert 
on political satire. We assembled a team of researchers to 
put dilemma actions under a microscope and test our con- 
cept within a more rigorous, data-based, academic founda- 
tion.’ My personal experience had shown me that, as a tool, 
dilemma actions can and do make a difference for democ- 
racy, but what would happen, we wondered, if we could prove 
it? This essay attempts an answer, and in the process, you'll 
read about the origins, nature, background, use, and effects of 
dilemma actions. We pull results from analyzing forty-four 
case studies of a centurys worth of dilemma actions. We 
selected such a geographically and temporally wide series 
of examples so that we could analyze how dilemma actions 
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work across diverse historical and cultural contexts. As you 
read this, well explain why and how dilemma actions work. 
And youll learn how to think like an effective organizer. 
If you already are an organizer, you'll learn how to design 
actions that are fun, funny, and effective. 


A Dilemma for Every Aspiring Autocrat 


ur research, as well as the world arena in which the 
OL for democracy takes place, is not limited to 
autocracies. It is no small paradox that Western democra- 
cies long considered at “low risk" for an erosion of demo- 
cratic institutions now require new and vigorous protection. 
We have seemed to forget President's Reagan words, “Free- 
dom is a fragile thing and is never more than one generation 
away from extinction.” Of course, pushing a warmongering 
autocrat out of power is different from defending established 
democracies that have recently come under threat. But the 
risks for democracy remain real and global. We are currently 
witnessing democratic backsliding in countries that are rel- 
ative newcomers to the European Union, including Poland 
and Hungary, which joined the EU in 2004. Human rights 
are also threatened in established "traditional" democra- 
cies like France, the United States, and the United Kingdom 
as immigrants and refugees have been denied basic rights 
and protections. The rising tide of illiberalism, racism, and 
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xenophobia is a grave concern from Cape Town and New 
Delhi to Paris and Minneapolis. 

When seeking to end any dictatorship anywhere, the 
task is to erode the tools and institutions that serve the 
autocrat who abuses power. Indeed, the goal is to upend 
the status quo. Defending democracy, however, means find- 
ing ways to defend democratic institutions and principles 
from those who want to undermine them, even if they're 
elected officials. It means creating leverage to block govern- 
ments or political forces that seek to dismantle the pillars of 
democracy—such as an independent judiciary, parliamen- 
tary oversight, minority rights, and a free press. This is why 
well look at many examples of dilemma actions coming 
from countries with developed democratic traditions and 
institutions, including Germany, Finland, Canada, Spain, and 
the United States. 

Dilemma actions are an effective tool for a range of situ- 
ations. They have been used to advance democracy, human 
rights, and accountability struggles across the globe. They 
break down fear and apathy and offer the public an energiz- 
ing way to resist oppressive authority. They can shift public 
narratives of mighty opponents from "scary and powerful" to 
“weak and laughable? They also work as a recruiting tool for 
new members because they show the public that engaging 
in nonviolent resistance can be fun and satisfying. They lead 
to media coverage and social media awareness because these 
tactics make for entertaining stories—authoritarians look 
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foolish and the protesters look creative, cool, and unafraid. 
Dilemma actions succeed: they often lead to social change 
and advances in democracy. And, even more important, 
groups that engage in dilemma actions inspire others, lead- 
ing to replication of their tactics, adjusted for different con- 
texts and types of struggles. 

But to what extent? Are there examples of times when 
a group succeeded in only some of these outcomes? What 
happened when they failed? As we think about nonviolent 
ways to advocate for a future we want to live in, it helps to 
learn from the past. This essay's goal is to offer more specific 
accounts of model dilemma actions and to assess their suc- 
cess across a range of metrics. We know that some of you 
may be reading about dilemma actions for the first time, and 
we want you most of all to become familiar with the idea by 
reading a lot of clever examples and learning the basics of 
how they work. But if you are interested in having a deeper 
understanding of dilemma actions, whether to advance your 
activism or your understanding of nonviolent resistance, at 
the end we talk briefly about how some of these metrics sup- 
port or impede one another. For instance, did some examples 
attract new supporters and media attention but fail in other 
ways? Did others succeed in ousting an autocrat but only at 
the expense of violent reprisals for the movements leaders? 
Do dilemma actions that include elements of humor and 
irony—what we call laughtivism—have a higher success rate? 
Does laughing at dictators deflate their power? 
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We argue that dilemma actions, performed by nonviolent 
movements around the world in a wide variety of circum- 
stances, are a valuable component of successful nonviolent 
struggle. They produce outsized benefits for the practi- 
tioners, catch their opponents off guard, and even trigger 
self-harming responses from opposing stakeholders. Fur- 
thermore, dilemma actions— especially when they include 
humor—can counteract fear and apathy, two underestimated 
enemies of reform. Fear and apathy drive the status quo and 
block positive social change in any society that hopes for a 
better future. But humor melts fear and earns goodwill, often 
adding a “cool factor” to activism that draws support. 
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A Brief History of 
the Dilemma Action 


ere's the foundational assumption of this essay: any 
HB. movement has a much greater chance at 
success if its leaders choose nonviolent action. 

You may opt to engage in nonviolent resistance, follow- 
ing the teachings of Mohandas K. Gandhi or Martin Luther 
King Jr., on principle alone. But even if you aren't swayed 
by that, nonviolence is a better strategic choice because it 
works. So, if you don't choose it on principle, choose it for its 
success rate. 

Many people assume that violence is the only way to 
overthrow a violent regime. There is clear proof, however, 
that nonviolence is a better political strategy for resistance 
groups. A study conducted by Erica Chenoweth and Maria 
J. Stephan found that nonviolent movements are twice as 
likely to succeed as violent movements.? Nonviolent pro- 
tests have a success rate of 53 percent, in contrast with 
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23 percent success for protests with violence. They also 
showed that when we talk about winning converts over to a 
cause, the bar isn't really that high. They explain that if just 
3.55 percent of the population participates in your move- 
ment, it guarantees political change. That's right. Movements 
with active support of only 3.55 percent of the population 
have never failed. Also, Chenoweth and Stephan show clear 
evidence that it is easier to expand your ranks if your cam- 
paign is seen as representing a broad view. If you appear 
extremist or on the fringe, potential supporters are likely to 
shy away from you. 

Even better, research also proves that it is a lot harder for 
authorities to use violence against a nonviolent action. As you 
saw in the kissing protest, when those involved are laughing 
and having fun, police belligerence isn't going to help the 
regime. It will look heavy-handed and send even more cen- 
trists flying into the arms of the resistance. 

If these aren't enough reasons to choose nonviolence, 
there are more. 

Dilemma actions are a key tool in nonviolent resistance 
because they have worked for decades. Gandhi, in fact, was 
an early practitioner. But while this sort of resistance has a 
long history, and while scholars have made efforts to theo- 
rize and describe it, no systematic, clear, and specific "strate- 
gic framework" for devising adaptable dilemma actions has 
existed until now. If protests are to work reliably, wherever 
people are repressed by undemocratic regimes, budding 
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activists need to know how to effectively design them. A clear 
blueprint for developing a dilemma action will help activists 
assess their unique situations of repression so that they can 
put oppressive power in a lose-lose situation, one that attracts 
positive media attention and expands the membership of the 
nonviolent movement. 

Dilemma actions, according to our experience and research 
and discussed in our “CANVAS Core Curriculum— Guide to 
Effective Nonviolent Struggle,” ideally put the opponent in a 
situation where it must either (a) grant a nonviolent move- 
ments demand, or (b) act in a way that sacrifices some of 
its own support and damages its public image." Historically, 
dilemma actions have proved to expand the political space 
and given movements small victories that help them build 
momentum and a record of success. Part of that success stems 
from being rooted in popular, easy-to-agree-with beliefs (like 
the idea that young people should be allowed to kiss). Media 
attention follows, as does a swath of public opinion. This is 
why, for example, something like the national anthem pro- 
tests by US National Football League players sparked such 
controversy and were unsuccessful. Initially, players non- 
violently protested against police brutality and for African 
American rights; but as the media conversation shifted to 
whether the protest disrespected the national anthem (and 
by extension, the flag and military veterans' sacrifices), the 
initial, easy-to-agree-with issue became a different, contro- 
versial one. The public debated whether the national anthem 
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should be uniformly respected at football games, instead of 
joining a protest over blatant racial disparities. 

Activists who tap into broad public sentiment are more 
likely to precipitate a response from those in power than 
activists who seem fringe. If you can be marginalized, then 
those in power can ignore you. This is why, for example, when 
women leave their homes to march and bang pots, they get 
a lot of attention. These sorts of nonviolent protests are easy 
for others to join, even if they are not true dilemma actions 
that require a response. 

Also, when the activists who are performing dilemma 
actions are individually popular and visible, the dilemma 
they present to their opponent is even greater. That is, high 
public regard protects you and makes you harder to ignore. 
This is one place where humor and playfulness really help. In 
the United States the Yes Men (Andy Bichlbaum and Mike 
Bonanno) impersonate businessmen to shame the actual 
businesses they are impersonating.* In one hilarious exam- 
ple, Bichlbaum impersonated a Dow Chemical spokesperson 
on BBC World on the twentieth anniversary of the Bhopal 
disaster.’ Dressed in a suit and looking quite serious, he apol- 
ogized for Dow's actions and stated that they planned to sell 
Union Carbide, the company responsible for the chemical 
disaster, and use the $12 billion in profits to pay for medical 
care, environmental remediation, and to fund research into 
the hazards of other Dow products. The whole thing was a 
hoax. But it worked. It drew massive mainstream attention 
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to Dows failed response to the disaster, and one reason it 
did so was that Bichlbaum was such an earnest and likable 
prankster. 

Ihe first well-documented example of an ingenious 
dilemma action was the Salt March campaign of 1930, 
launched by Gandhi during the Indian independence strug- 
gle against British colonial occupation. In short: making salt 
required only boiling seawater and collecting the salt residue, 
but the British passed laws granting themselves control of 
the production of salt, generating tax income for the colo- 
nial government." When Gandhi organized mass defiance of 
the British salt law, the British government was faced with 
a dilemma about how to respond. If the British occupiers 
arrested Gandhi and other salt-law breakers, they would look 
ridiculous for being so repressive about something as simple 
and basic to everyones life as salt. This would damage their 
legitimacy and make heroes out of the activists. However, if 
they did not take action against the salt-law breakers, they 
would not only lose the salt monopoly and tax revenues, they 
would also lose authority in the eyes of the millions of peo- 
ple that they were trying to rule. The British opted to arrest 
Gandhi, a move that made them look excessively repressive, 
and the rest is history. 

Another well-known example of a dilemma action was 
the “Farmer’s Hat" protest by the Burmese opposition during 
the darkest times of the military dictatorship and oppres- 
sion. The bamboo farmer's hat was a traditional garment for 
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hundreds of thousands of Burmese farmers. It also symbol- 
ized the National League for Democracy party, which was 
headed by the Nobel laureate Aung San Suu Kyi, during the 
campaign leading to the May 1990 elections. The nonviolent 
action of simply wearing a hat, which the regime had pro- 
hibited as “subversive,” created a dilemma for the ruling mil- 
itary authority (commonly referred to as SLORC). If SLORC 
arrested people for wearing a common hat, it would lose 
additional credibility among the populace. But if SLORC did 
nothing and allowed people to wear the hat without punish- 
ment, then the population could openly flout the regime." 
Given the extraordinarily repressive nature of SLORC, one 
might have expected them to immediately arrest the hat 
wearers, but instead, they delayed in reacting—a move that 
allowed the act of wearing these hats to become widespread. 
Their inability to deal with this low-risk dilemma action on 
a national level encouraged thousands of prodemocracy 
Burmese to wear these hats. These simple bamboo hats thus 
became a national symbol of the opposition for the next 
decade and helped build momentum for the resistance. 
Other contemporary and widely reported dilemma actions 
come from struggles for racial equality. During the US civil 
rights movement, African Americans and their allies vio- 
lated a ban that prevented black patrons from sitting and 
eating at the lunch counters of restaurants and department 
stores in Nashville, Tennessee (and elsewhere). This nonvio- 
lent direct action was designed not only to create a dilemma 
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for local authorities and businesses, but also to overturn the 
myth that all white Americans supported racial segregation. 
During several sit-ins, lunch counters were disrupted and 
businesses lost money. Media coverage increased, as over a 
hundred black students and white supporters were arrested 
in the face of police intimidation and violence by citizens. 
Protest telegrams began to come in from across the country, 
including from celebrities such as singer Harry Belafonte and 
former first lady Eleanor Roosevelt. The mayor of Nashville 
was faced with a dilemma. Keeping the students off segre- 
gated lunch counters and putting them in jail by the hun- 
dreds would hurt the city's reputation and outrage business 
owners more than allowing them to continue breaking seg- 
regation laws. In the end, the movement won and the lunch 
counters became integrated, although Americans broader 
fight for racial justice continues to this day. 


Laughing Makes a Difference 


ometimes dilemma actions are spiced with an element of 

humor. In those cases, we are looking at a specific stra- 
tegic application of a tactic we popularly call laughtivism. 
In Serbia in 1999, I and dozens of my friends founded the 
nonviolent youth movement, Otpor. We frequently and 
strategically used this specific form of dilemma action— 
laughtivism—to challenge and ridicule Serbian dictator 
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Slobodan Milosevic and his unpopular wife, Mirjana Mar- 
kovic. Mocking and teasing created a dilemma for the police, 
who were faced with two unfavorable choices: (a) arrest 
harmless, popular young people who were making others 
laugh, along with a ton of pedestrians and random pass- 
ersby who were enjoying their own participation in street 
theater; or (b) ignore the action, disobey an order to stop 
the "humiliation" of the dictator and his family, and thus 
encourage other groups and individuals to challenge the 
regime in a similar manner. 

One of our most successful dilemma actions was called 
"Dime for Change” My fellow Otpor activists painted a pic- 
ture of Slobodan Milosevics face onto a large petrol barrel 
in a downtown shopping area in the capital city of Belgrade. 
People were invited to throw a few "dimes for change" into 
the barrel and buy themselves a chance to hit the painted 
portrait of our dear president with a bat. Soon curious 
bystanders lined up for a swing. People started to stare, 
then to point, then to laugh. Before long some parents were 
encouraging their children who were too small for the bat 
to kick the barrel. Everybody was having fun, and the clang 
of the barrel echoed all the way down to Kalemegdan Park. 
It didnt take long for the presidents portrait to get beaten 
beyond recognition. 

As this was happening, my friends and I were sitting out- 
side an adjacent café. It was fun to see all these people blow- 
ing off steam. But the best part, we knew, still lay ahead. Ten 
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minutes later, a patrol car stopped nearby and two pudgy 
policemen stepped out. The Serbian police' first instinct, we 
knew, would be to arrest perpetrators and protesters. Ordi- 
narily theyd arrest the demonstrations organizers, but we 
were anonymously spectating from a busy café. That left the 
officers with only two bad choices. They could arrest the peo- 
ple lining up to smack the barrel—including waiters from 
nearby cafés, people holding shopping bags, and a bunch of 
parents with children—or they could just arrest the barrel 
itself. If they went for the people, they would cause an out- 
rage, as there's hardly a law on the books prohibiting violence 
against rusty metal cylinders, and mass arrests of innocent 
bystanders are the surest way for a regime to radicalize even 
its passive citizens. 

Ihe two rotund officers shooed away the onlookers, 
positioned themselves on either side of the filthy barrel, 
and hauled it off in their squad car. But of course, we had 
invited several photojournalists to our spectacle—the 
next day, our stunt ended up on the cover of two national 
newspapers, the type of publicity that you literally couldn't 
buy. That picture—two policemen dragging an old barrel 
with Milošević’ face to the patrol car—was truly worth a 
thousand words. It told anyone who so much as glimpsed 
it that Milosevics feared police had been turned into 
a punchline. 

We were so proud of our little prank. We naively thought 
that we, the Serbs, were the first to marry a dilemma action 
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with an element of humor and mockery. We boldly even 
decided to give it a label, laughtivism. You can imagine how 
disappointed I was later, as I started doing more research on 
nonviolent protests, to find that our approach had already 
been invented decades ago. 

Consider the Polish Solidarity movement. It was a cold 
February evening in 1982 when the people of $widnik, a 
small town in eastern Poland, took their television sets 
for a walk. Tired of the nightly routine of watching smi- 
ley announcers with fancy haircuts reading government- 
approved scripts that were ridiculously rosy and full of lies, 
activists decided to protest by not watching the news. But 
for the boycott to work, it had to be both public and subtle 
enough to avoid a police crackdown. Like comics trying out 
new material, they improvised. At first, they made a point 
of unplugging their sets and placing them on their window- 
sills every evening at 7:30 p.m. It was a good first step, but it 
wasn't funny, and therefore it was uninspiring. So someone 
procured a bunch of wheelbarrows and encouraged their 
friends to take their TVs down to the street, load them 
up, and wheel them around town. Before too long, anyone 
walking the streets of Swidnik at dusk could see friends 
and neighbors ambling and laughing, pushing along wheel- 
barrows like baby carriages, holding TVs instead of babies, 
using the half-hour previously spent listening to the official 
newscast to greet one another, gossip, and share in the thrill 
of standing up to the regime together. 
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It was a great gag, and the practice soon spread to other 
Polish towns. Flabbergasted, the government weighed its 
options. It couldn't arrest anyone; there was no law specify- 
ing that Polish citizens couldn't push a TV down the street. 
All they could do was move the 10 p.m. curfew up to 7:00 p.m., 
thereby forcing everyone indoors and thus showing their 
powerlessness to contain criticism, a move that outraged the 


Polish public even more. 


Dilemma Actions Today 


hile nonviolent action wasn't new in the twentieth 
W. there is no doubt that it began as a con- 
scious political strategy in the twentieth century and that its 
use is on the rise in the twenty-first.” As I mentioned earlier, 
Gandhi really did start something with his Salt March. Not 
only did he succeed, but his tactics also got so much atten- 
tion that other resistance movements emulated and adapted 
them. We witnessed the same thing with Otpor's tactics, 
too. Activists in Georgia, Ukraine, Kyrgyzstan, Belarus, 
and Lebanon looked to us as models for their own resistance 
movements—and this process is ongoing. Imitation really is 
the sincerest form of flattery. 
So how have things changed since Gandhi? One clear 
shift is in how movements communicate their message to 
the public. Technology, especially social media, has changed 
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the landscape of the world's activism. How dilemma actions 
look—and what results they get—in the digital era is an 
important question with unexpectedly inspiring answers. 

A hallmark of all activist creativity is that the action has 
unexpected or surprising developments. Today, results can 
be astonishing because an action might go viral. Very often 
what seems to be a lonely protest by a creative individual or 
small group can spark mass mobilization beyond expecta- 
tions. Sometimes all it takes for successful mobilization is 
personal courage, powerful storytelling, and access to a social 
media account. 

Let me give you an example that will surprise you. 

One of the best examples of how technology can spark 
effective resistance comes to us from Zimbabwe. At the time 
of this action, Zimbabwe was a low-tech country ruled by a 
despot, Robert Mugabe, and its people faced historic levels of 
oppression, apathy, and fear. On April 20, 2016, Pastor Evan 
Mawarire made a Facebook post. In a four-minute inspira- 
tional video entitled "This Flag” Mawarire built on the poet- 
ics of anticolonial resistance and nationalization to create a 
rallying cry. In the video, Mawarire wears his country's flag 
while lamenting "the country's moribund economy, corrup- 
tion, and human rights abuses??? 

The video led to a hashtag #ThisFlag, which created a pow- 
erful bridge between social media and grassroots resistance. 
As the hashtag circulated, it helped draw attention to the 
repressive nature of the Mugabe regime and the urgent desire 
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of those in Zimbabwe to break free of it. Even more import- 
ant, a video posted on social media mobilized a recogniz- 
able local (and later international) protest movement against 
then-president Mugabe. In protests that were unprecedented 
in size and frequency, activists across Zimbabwe and inter- 
nationally began using the Zimbabwean flag as a symbol for 
the resistances "brand image” Sparked by a viral Facebook 
video, thousands of protesters took to the streets of Harare 
in the following months, demanding the departure of Robert 
Mugabe as president and accusing him of political misrule 
and economic mismanagement. The high visibility of the 
protests sparked international outrage when Zimbabwes 
government arrested Mawarire and tried to press terrorism 
charges. But even though the government tried to repress 
Mawarire, it was too late to repress the uprising he sparked. 
Facebook, Twitter, WhatsApp, and others may be useful 
tools, but these technologies still require a skilled strategic 
mind to guide their use. One excellent example of a delib- 
erate dilemma action that creatively used technology took 
place recently in Spain. On April 10, 2015, No Somos Delito 
(We Are Not a Crime), a coalition of Spanish activist groups 
in Madrid, created a symbolic protest to raise awareness and 
to defend the obstruction of Spaniards’ basic rights. Their 
democratic rights to freedom of expression, assembly, pro- 
test, and information were being limited by the Gag Law, also 
known as “La ley de seguridad ciudadana" (Citizen Safety 
Law). Under the Gag Law, protesting at certain locations 
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would be considered a criminal act subject to a €30,000 fine. 
Because Spain was on the brink of a bitter and competitive 
election, the government really wanted to avoid news domi- 
nated by images of large crowds of protesters in front of the 
parliament building. Hence the Gag Law, which restricted 
public protest. 

Undaunted, activists decided to create an alternative way 
to protest that allowed them to avoid being physically pres- 
ent in public places. Instead of going to a protest site, they 
created a hologram. Holograms for Freedom was a website 
for people around the globe, a portal for those who could not 
be physically present, to digitally protest in front of the Span- 
ish Parliament. It allowed visitors to write or record their 
message on the website, which would then be projected in 
public.'* The website attracted 800,000 people globally with 
300,000 signing an online petition to abolish the law. The 
recordings were then projected, "the first hologram protest 
in history.’ Although this was a one-off digital protest, this 
dilemma action opened creative avenues for defending peo- 
ples fundamental human rights. While the effort did notlead 
to overturning the law, the resistance gained momentum and 
let Spanish voices be heard by news media around the globe. 

This range of examples offers a glimpse of the complex 
ways that dilemma actions can bring about political transfor- 
mation. “Dimes for Change" was successful because no one 
got hurt, the authorities looked foolish, lots of regular peo- 
ple participated (perhaps for the first time), and the media 
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covered it widely. The TV-walking protest was pretty success- 
ful too, because it engaged a lot of people. Even though the 
earlier curfew was a form of backlash, it only served to reduce 
public support for the regime. #IhisFlag was extraordinarily 
successful in drawing media coverage and using technology 
to unite online efforts with grassroots, in-person organiz- 
ing, though Mawarire went to jail. Perhaps more important, 
all these regimes eventually fell, and these dilemma actions 
played a critical role in advancing those changes. On the other 
hand, the Holograms for Freedom did not change the law, but 
it was a media triumph that engaged almost a billion peo- 
ple around the world. In other words, "success" is measured 
variously, an inevitable phenomenon in complex movements 
that are capable of eventually bringing about change. 

The purpose of these all these actions—in different parts 
ofthe world and for different kinds of struggles—is to create a 
dilemma for the opponent whenever its policies conflict with 
peoples democratic rights, will, and common sense: such as 
the beliefs that people should be able to make salt from the 
ocean without paying the colonial government for it, or be 
able to wear a hat, or sit at lunch counters, or express any of 
these opinions in public. Through a long history of brilliant 
and entertaining dilemma actions, strategists have forced 
authoritarians to risk losing support no matter whether they 
grant or deny the demands of nonviolent opposition. 
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Core Components of 
Dilemma Actions 


o, the million-dollar questions are these: When are 

dilemma actions effective? Why? And what is the pro- 
cess behind designing a successful one? How do we measure 
efficacy? Is success only measured by the fall of a dictator? 
Or are there other ways to gauge success? 

A core component of the tactics of dilemma actions is 
that they teach activists engaged in nonviolent struggles for 
democracy to think in ways that will allow them to succeed. 
Repressive regimes are successful, in large part, because they 
convince the population that they dont have alternatives 
and they don't have enough power to effect change. But our 
research on dilemma actions—and my personal history of 
training hundreds of activists worldwide in how to design 
them— proves that they do offer a path to systemic change. 
Planning dilemma actions shows activists how to use the 
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hypocrisy, abuses of power, and intolerance of repressive 
leaders against them. Dilemma actions destabilize repression 
not just by revealing injustice and excess, but also by mocking 
the oppressor and showing its weaknesses—and ultimately 
undermining its authority. In other words, it's not only about 
inspiration and creativity, but about a process. 

It is already clear that dilemma actions place an opponent 
in asituation where any response results in a humiliating out- 
come. In the designing process, nonviolent strategists clearly 
attempt to create a lose-lose framework for their opponent. 

According to the CANVAS Core Curriculum and other lit- 
erature, there are three core components of a good dilemma 
action. 


1. Create or Identify a Rallying Issue 
Meaningful to the Public 


A SS who have written about dilemma actions know 
that success in any of their manifestations requires 
paying attention to several critical elements. You have to 
know how the repressive power works, and you have to be 
savvy about winning hearts and minds. 

You need to wisely choose the target of the dilemma 
action—that is, the beliefs and policies that the action will 
address. Both anecdotal evidence and research show that 
the most effective issues are usually related to government 
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prohibitions or policies that intrude into people's personal 
lives, like the fact that citizens need salt and they don't want 
their government to regulate it. So, the first step in designing 
a dilemma action is to review the opponent's policies for bur- 
densome restrictions on peoples day-to-day activities. The 
more personal and intrusive those restrictions are, the bigger 
the dilemma will be for the opponent. This "review" doesnt 
mean spending hours in the librarys basement archives or 
performing deep investigative journalism. Shadowy reve- 
lations are not the sort of policy were looking for here. We 
mean the big, obvious, slap-in-the-face affronts, the ones that 
are already under everyone noses. Create a shortlist of those. 

Then, sort through them for the policies that run counter 
to widely held beliefs, even among the opponent's supporters. 
Think, for example, of the simplicity of refusing to give up 
your seat on a bus. When Rosa Parks chose to do that, she 
easily called attention to the outrage of segregationist policy. 


2. Design the Action 


dentify an action that will put the opponent in a position 
E either granting the nonviolent movement an exemp- 
tion to the restrictions or engaging in unpopular sanctions. 
As with any successful nonviolent tactic, your dilemma 
action plan should minimize risks and boost possible bene- 
fits within your specific social, cultural, religious, and media 
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environment. In one of the most comprehensive academic 
analyses to date, ^Ihe Dilemma Action: Analysis of an 
Activist Technique," Majken Jul Serensen and Brian Martin 
identify five factors common to dilemma actions that have 
forced opponents into a tough spot, thus representing a "to- 
do list” for designing dilemma actions”: 


1. The action needs a constructive, positive element, such as 
delivering humanitarian aid. 

2. Activists should use surprise or unpredictability, such as 
staging a protest with holograms instead of live people. 

3. Opponents’ prime choices should be in different domains 
(political, social, personal), which means that the choic- 
es are difficult to compare. When a police officer has to 
choose whether or not to arrest a nonviolent protester at 
a demonstration doing something funny and popular, for 
example, there is a conflict between the economic (keep 
the job) and the social (agree with the protester) domains. 

4. Dilemma actions should seek a timing that appeals to 
mass media coverage, making it difficult for authorities to 
ignore, such as including an element of humor or a prank 
the way that the Yes Men did when they impersonated 
Dow Chemical, which makes it fun for media to cover. 

5. Appealing to widely held beliefs increases pressure, such 
as appealing to society's basic idea that governments 
shouldn't tell you that you can't wear a particular type 
of hat. 
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Additionally, there are dilemma actions that backfire, 
and understanding what makes them backfire is essential. 
Our research shows that some dilemma actions can also 
divide audiences and cause backlash for the group by alien- 
ating potential supporters. Think of the well-known "Punk 
Prayer" performed by Russian dissident band Pussy Riot 
on February 12, 2012, in Moscow's Church of Christ the 
Savior. On one hand, it resulted in a lot of visibility and a 
sought-after, outsized response from the opponent; it also 
leveraged the widely held belief (even in very conserva- 
tive societies) that religious institutions should function 
apart from the state and its party politics. Yet on the other 
hand, because Pussy Riot decided to perform their politi- 
cal action inside an actual church building, it was easy for 
their opponent to label their provocation as "anti-religious" 
and “insulting to those who believe” This made it easy for 
the target of Pussy Riot’s actions to stoke nationwide out- 
rage against the punk band. So as in the example of how 
the national anthem kneeling protests of NFL players led 
to debates about signaling patriotism rather than police 
brutality, the Pussy Riot protest similarly led to an uproar 
over their disrespect for religion rather than a desired 
debate on the role of religious institutions in politics and 
society. This blowback underscores why it is essential to 
carefully plan and design each aspect of the dilemma 
action in order to measure its potential impact and possible 
interpretations. 
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The best way to avoid blowback is to have a strong sense 
of the various examples of dilemma actions and their 
outcomes. While we share a selection of dilemma actions 
throughout this essay, there are many more examples 
to draw from. The best way to ensure that your dilemma 
action will be successful is to study similar examples so you 
can compare them to your specific context and gauge the 
fit. Fora good resource on dilemma actions, we recommend 
Beautiful Trouble: A Toolbox for Revolution, a collaborative 
effort edited by Andrew Boyd and Dave Oswald Mitchell 
that brings together dozens of seasoned artists and activ- 
ists from around the world to distill their best practices 
of "decision dilemmas" into a toolbox for creative action. 
Published first in 2016, it is also a website that is constantly 
updated with new examples of case studies, principles, tac- 
tics, practitioners, and theory.' 

If you want even more ideas, you can also look at the 
"Global Nonviolent Action Database,” which offers free access 
to hundreds of completed examples of nonviolent action." 
All of this work by activists offers inspiration as you think 
about how best to devise a struggle for democracy. We may 
have slightly different tactics we emphasize, but all theories 
of dilemma actions have a common thread: force the govern- 
ment to be stuck in a dilemma where if they do nothing to 
stop the protesters, they look bad, and if they do something 
to stop them, they look even worse. 
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3. Perform the Action and Benefit from 
Its Outcome 


f you've been savvy about Steps 1 and 2, you will prob- 
L have selected some very unpopular individuals— 
stakeholders and “public faces” of unpopular restrictions, 
policies, or practices within the oppressive system—who 
personalize the dilemma action. That means the opponent 
is likely to react, and if that reaction is strong enough, it will 
undermine your opponent' legitimacy. 

While it is best to identify a public figure who embodies 
what you are resisting, itis also wise to add celebrities to your 
ranks if you can. When actors, sports personalities, thought 
leaders, or local community leaders participate in the action, 
they raise its profile and thus directly influence its outcome. 
People identify with role models, and if these personalities 
show up, many more people will usually follow. 

We tried it ourselves in Serbia. A famous Serbian actor, 
Voja Brajović, finished a very popular performance in the 
Serbian National Theatre in late 1999. For this performance, 
he replaced his usual shirt with a T-shirt with the fist sym- 
bol of the Otpor movement, handed to him earlier by Otpor 
activists. Wearing this symbol in public was strictly pro- 
hibited, and average activists—even including high school 
kids—were regularly detained for wearing it. But when a 


public figure like Brajović wore the symbol, the police were 
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too confused to interrupt the show, and arresting one of the 
most prominent actors in Serbia on the stage would have 
been too costly even for Milošević’ regime. Days later, actors 
and musicians repeated this action all over Serbia, setting 
brave personal examples for average citizens who were— 
until then—regularly arrested for wearing this symbol in 
public and therefore afraid to take risks. Creative and well- 
planned action increases the costs of intervention for your 
opponent and reduces the risks and costs of disobedience for 
ordinary people. 

Once a dilemma action is performed, many of the 
groups in our study added another step. This follow-up step, 
which we commonly described in my Otpor days as “post- 
production ofthe tactic,” aims not only to build on the imme- 
diate outcome, but also to exploit the opponent's response 
to the action by gaining as many press mentions, views, and 
new supporters as possible. There is a range of ways to draw 
attention to a successful action and use it to build your ranks, 
but the most important one is to make sure that the medias 
coverage of your story continues. For instance, have your 
own Twitter army keep using a hashtag or form connec- 
tions with recognized journalists. Activating this step means 
having a follow-up media plan before you begin your action. 

Ihe goal is always to encourage more people to support 
the nonviolent movement. Bigger numbers help you. As you 
draw attention to your action—showing the public how you 
put your opponent in a dilemma in a peaceful and socially 
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supportive way—you help show that your vision is not a rad- 
ical threat to society, but, rather, that your target is the real 
threat. More people will join your struggle. And, of course, 
as the next section explains, one excellent way to win peo- 
ples hearts and minds is to add the component of humor to 
your dilemma action, because the media can't resist covering 
stories where those in power are made to look silly or stupid. 
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Laughtivism: The Secret 
Ingredient 


ilemma actions can also be humorous. But are they 
D even more successful? Let's face it—for the most part, 
resistance to repression is serious business. But as welearned 
in Serbia, you can really advance your serious cause if you 
add some humor. 

If it goes against common assumptions that nonviolence 
is more effective than violent protests, try making the argu- 
ment that using humor is more effective in a political strug- 
gle than being angry. The idea of using humor to advance a 
cause often seems to contradict assumptions about the role 
of comedy in politics. The common assumption is that, if you 
are laughing, you might be venting frustration or mocking 
an abusive power, but you cant possibly be making a differ- 
ence. At least that was the idea. But there is now proof that 


laughtivism is actually a positive component of successful 
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nonviolent activism. When you insert an element of play, you 
melt fear and you unmask authority's weaknesses. 

But don't take our word for it. We have growing evidence 
of why laughtivism is so successful. Majken Jul Sorensen 
studied it, and in Humour in Political Activism: Creative 
Nonviolent Resistance, she describes five different types of 
humorous political stunts.'” What they all have in common 
is that they help the public laugh at abusive authority. Laugh- 
ing inverts a power dynamic and reduces fear. Suddenly it is 
the ones laughing who have the power because they can see 
the flaws in the system. Once that happens, the movement 
will gain steam. 

Sarah Freeman-Woolpert, a former CANVAS intern and 
student of mine from Harvard, explains this idea in detail in 
her article in “Waging Nonviolence.’ She writes, “Using humor 
and irony to undermine white supremacy dates back to the 
days of the Third Reich, from jokes and cartoons employed 
by Norwegians against the Nazi occupation to “The Great 
Dictator’ speech by Charlie Chaplin” In recent years, we 
have seen a resurgence in Nazis—and likewise of laughtivism 
to counter them. Today, the resistance takes the unlikely form 
of clowns—troupes of brightly dressed activists who show up 
to neo-Nazi gatherings and make a public mockery of their 
hateful messages. This puts white supremacists in a dilemma: 
their own use of violence will seem unwarranted, yet their 


machismo image is tainted by the comedic performance. 
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Humor deescalates their rallies, turning what could become 
a violent confrontation into a big joke. Cases show that anti- 
Nazi clowning can also turn into a wider community event, 
bringing local people together in solidarity and fun. 

For instance, take the recent, mocking response to far- 
right demonstrators in the German town of Wunsiedel. One 
of the cases we studied highlights an "involuntary walk-a- 
thon" organized in response to an annual neo-Nazi march. 
The organizers drew chalk markers on the pavement mark- 
ing the starting point, halfway point, and finish line. Resi- 
dents and local businesses pledged to donate ten euros for 
every meter the white supremacists marched to a group 
called EXIT Deutschland, which is dedicated to helping peo- 
ple leave right-wing extremist groups. People came out to 
cheer the marchers the day of the event, flanking the route 
with signs that read, “If only the Fuhrer knew!" and “Mein 
Mamph!” (or “My Munch”) by a table of bananas offered to 
the walkers. This turned the marchers into involuntary resis- 
tors of their own cause and brought the community together 
in unity to counter the messages of white supremacy. 

Other European cities have employed clowns to counter 
the anti-immigrant groups that seem to be ballooning under 
the recent wave of populist politics. For example, the “Lol- 
diers of Odin" formed in Finland to counter a citizen patrol 
called Soldiers of Odin. The clowns danced around the 
streets the same nights that the patrols went out in the com- 
munity, bringing acrobat hoops and a hobby horse. They 
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also danced around the "soldiers" while playing in the snow. 
Their actions countered right-wing propaganda of making 
the streets "safer" from immigrants by bringing humor and 
silliness to their actions. 

These cases show in astonishing ways how dilemma 
actions and laughtivism are equally effective against hate- 
mongers, racists, and xenophobic extremists as they are 


against authoritarians. 


How Humor Works 


he best acts of laughtivism confront their opponent 

with a dilemma. The government can react to those 
who ridicule it—detaining people, confiscating objects that 
were part of the action, or even processing and sentencing 
practitioners—thereby making themselves look even more 
ridiculous in the process. Or it can ignore the acts of laugh- 
tivism aimed against them, thereby opening the floodgates 
of dissent and enabling numerous replicas of the original 
action. 

Indeed, when faced with an act of brazen mockery, 
oppressive regimes and strongmen have no good choices. 
Whatever they do, they will likely be perceived as losers. And 
that is because authoritarian power has no sense of humor. In 
the United States, you might make fun of the president, like 
for example when Chevy Chase impersonated Gerald Ford 
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on Saturday Night Live (SNL) or Jordan Peele imperson- 
ated Barack Obama. In those cases, if the president doesnt 
react strongly and even jokes about the impersonation, then 
it doesn't have a major negative effect on public perceptions 
of the person mocked. But, in contrast, if you have a strong, 
negative reaction, as Donald Trump did when Alec Baldwin 
impersonated him for SNL or in reaction to Sarah Cooper's 
TikTok impersonations, you open yourself up to even more 
mockery. As a result, whenever Trump tweets his displeasure 
at comedians, other high-profile comedians along with the 
general public respond by making fun of him. 

But thats just an example from a Western democracy. It 
works elsewhere, too. Take as another example Putin's Russia, 
where instead of ignoring the prank—and being perceived 
as weak—the regime was forced to act and ended up look- 
ing bizarre and stupid. In early 2012—after local authorities 
barred public demonstrations that brought thousands in the 
streets in the aftermath of an election scandal—activists from 
the Siberian city of Barnaul staged a “toy protest.” Instead of 
carrying anti-Putin placards themselves, which would most 
probably get them immediately detained, Russian laughtiv- 
ists propped up teddy bears, Lego characters, and South Park 
figurines to carry their messages for them. The toy protest 
backed Kremlin authorities into an awkward rationalization 
for banning something as seemingly inconsequential as a 
Lego toy holding a sign? After confiscating the unsanctioned 
toy “protesters,” Siberian authorities placed an official ban on 
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all future toy protests because the toys were not Russian citi- 
zens, but were, in fact, made in China. Thanks to the govern- 
ments clumsy reaction, videos, images, and stories of their 
decision made national and international headlines. 

Laughtivism even works against an oppressive military 
junta. The Burmese military faced hundreds of thousands of 
demonstrators with live rounds and tanks and did not hesi- 
tate to slaughter hundreds of them in cold blood during the 
Saffron Revolution in 2007. But just a year later, the regime 
was caught off guard and internationally humiliated by ladies’ 
undergarments. The "Panties for Peace" campaign "played on 
the weaknesses of their opponents by exploiting the belief 
held by many in the military junta that female undergarments 
would drain power from the military regime by cursing their 
soldiers”? While the idea that they would be scared of pant- 
ies may seem silly, to them it was a legitimate fear. So activ- 
ists decided to play on this weakness and for more than ten 
months, women in Burma and from around the world mailed 
their panties to local Burmese embassies and to members of 
the military in a bid to strip the regime of its power and bring 
an end to its gross violations of human rights, especially those 
committed against Burmas women. With no clear answer to 
the creative provocation of these “laughtivists,” the Burmese 
ruling generals just abstained from reacting. Normally wary 
Burmese women grew more confident, and other human 
rights groups gained motivation to escalate their campaign 
and replicate it both domestically and internationally. 
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You may doubt that the laughtivist approach leads to 
sustained political change. After all, if they are to succeed, 
activists must convey meanings and deliver messages, not 
just pull off a pratfall or a sight gag. But there is a reason 
humor is such a popular tool in the modern activist's arse- 
nal: it works. For one thing, it breaks fear and builds confi- 
dence. For another, it also adds the necessary “cool factor,’ 
which helps movements attract new members. Addition- 
ally, much laughtivism can be done electronically using the 
tools available via digital media to call attention to abuses of 
power. Memes, for example, are easy to create and even eas- 
ier to circulate, allowing users and sharers the relative safety 
of anonymity. Finally, humor does an excellent job of posing 
a dilemma for your opponent that tends to lead to clumsy 
reactions. The best acts of laughtivism clearly force autocrats 
and their security pillars into lose-lose scenarios, undermin- 
ing the credibility of their regimes or institutions no matter 
how they manage to respond. 

There may be another, more psychological reason why 
laughtivism works, especially against the mighty and pow- 
erful. Politicians, whether democratically elected or having 
seized power through other means, usually share an inflated 
sense of self-importance. After too long in power, and after 
seeing their own photoshopped face too many times in news- 
papers and on the covers of magazines, they inevitably start 
living in a kind of unreality. It's as if they start believing their 
own propaganda, and as a result, they start taking themselves 
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too seriously. 'This is why they very often react viscerally and 
in a self-defeating way when challenged with laughtivism. 

And, as we have argued, one of the critical reasons why 
laughtivism is so effective is that it helps point out the situa- 
tional irony of abusive power.” When a dictator claims that 
heis operating in the public's interest by repressing them, that 
situation is ironic, even if it isn't funny. The situation is ironic 
because it holds deep structural contradictions. It claims to 
be good for the public when in essence it is bad. It is like the 
shiny, happy photos of dictators that tend to line highways 
or show up in political advertisements. Their smiles make 
you cringe. Laughtivists are in a unique position to use crit- 
ical irony to expose these flaws, unmask the farce, and show 
that the emperor, in fact, has no clothes. Once a resistance 
movement learns how to analyze the ironic contradictions 
of a repressive system, they can then find creative and enter- 
taining ways to expose it.” 

For example, if a government is using excessive force but 
telling the public that force is needed to “keep the peace,’ 
then all protesters need to do is emphasize their peacefulness 
in order to show that the force is unnecessarily repressive. If, 
for example, the protesters hold out a flower like a gun in the 
face of police in riot gear, the flower will immediately allow 
the public to see the painful irony of their government's guns. 
And if the protesters hold flowers while dressed as clowns, it 
will show the public that the government has manufactured 
the threat that they supposedly need to repress. Suddenly 
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the laughtivists have shown that the real threat is a violent 
government and the protesters are not dangerous at all—and 
even better, such an action shows that they are so confident 
in their views that they can make jokes about those in power. 
That sort of attitude helps attract support for the cause and 
turn the tide. 

Of course, just because laughter in nonviolent struggles 
has recently become so common, it is not easy or "sponta- 
neous” On the contrary, research shows laughtivism, as 
a special form of dilemma action, requires a similar set of 
strategic components to prepare, design, and perpetuate a 
constant stream of creativity to stay in the news, headlines, 
and tweets, as well as to maintain a movements momentum. 
As explained above, a key element of a successful dilemma 
action is a communications strategy. This is true for laugh- 
tivism, too. You can make power look like a joke, but you 
cant assume that the media will cover the story without your 
calling attention to it. Once the media is aware, though, the 
chances are even higher that they will help draw even more 
attention. 

The challenges to successful laughtivism are worth the 
gain. Humorous political stunts, like the ones in Sorensen's 
study and in ours, attract new members, get media attention, 
and facilitate dialogue. Of course, there are risks to add- 
ing humor to resistance movements—especially the risk of 
not being taken seriously by the public or further dividing 
society. The risk of violent reprisals is real too. Even though 
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nonviolent actions tend to protect those who wage them, it 
is important to note that when laughtivism incites a violent 
response, this response may be even more aggressive than in 
actions that do not include laughtivism. This is so because 
when a figure and its allies feel mocked and dehumanized the 
results can be highly toxic. This was the case, for example, in 
the attacks on the French satirical magazine Charlie Hebdo.” 
Taking those risks into consideration, however, there are still 
many good reasons for activists to use laughtivism. 

By and large, we find that when humor is a component of 
dilemma actions, it is an especially valuable weapon against 
repression. If you thought it was hard to arrest protesters 
being peaceful, it is way harder to arrest them when they are 


dressed as clowns or they are making out in a subway. 
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A Proven Tactic 


ilemma actions can also be referred to as dilemma 

decisions or dilemma demonstrations, depending on 
the specific action the group chooses. Regardless of which 
version you employ, the common denominator is the goal 
of putting your opponent between a rock and a hard place. 
I know from experience that dilemma actions, if tailored 
correctly to the context and conducted well, succeed. I've 
done it. I’ve seen it. I've taught others how to do it. 

And I'm not alone. 

Other activists have written accounts of these types of 
actions, including George Lakey, whose Powerful Peace- 
making: A Strategy for a Living Revolution offered an early 
account of "dilemma demonstrations" back in 1973.? Philippe 
Duhamel, a Canadian activist, explains that he devised 
what he calls a dilemma demonstration after reading Lack- 
eys work. Duhamel’s The Dilemma Demonstration: Using 
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Nonviolent Civil Disobedience to Put the Government between 
a Rock and a Hard Place presents a series of effective compo- 
nents to a dilemma demonstration.? Yet while the practice 
of dilemma actions may have a storied history, we havent 
tried learning from them for very long. If we are going to 
promote dilemma actions as an effective and productive tac- 
tic for advancing democracy, we should know what we are 
doing, right? 

Scholars have begun to assess the strengths, risks, core 
components, and success rates of dilemma actions. We are 
currently engaged in a major quantitative study of the effects 


of dilemma actions, and we offer some primary results here. 


Our Research Results 


he forty-four cases our team researched come from five 

continents and encompass the years 1930-2019. Almost 
half of our selected cases include elements of humor (laugh- 
tivism) as a key part of their dilemma action's strategic 
framework. Because we wanted to explore dilemma actions 
in different contexts and environments, we chose cases that 
covered a wide array of issues, ranging from basic human 
rights (e.g., freedom of speech and assembly), prodemocracy 
struggles, and activism for gender and social equality, as well 
as struggles against corruption and for self-determination. 
We also wanted to look at diverse political and democratic 
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contexts for dilemma action tactics. So, in addition to many 
brilliant examples of dilemma activism that operated in 
hostile environments and challenged well-known auto- 
crats, we also examined several recent cases where dilemma 
actions tackled issues of racial disparity, economic equality, 
and immigrant rights in the countries largely considered to 
be democracies, such as the United States and Europe. 

In the appendix, you will find the full list of cases we 
used for this preliminary study organized by date. We used 
a binary metric to measure the categories for each case. We 
applied a set of nine questions for each case to determine 
the success of each question, allowing us to categorize the 
outcome as, “Yes, it did succeed,’ “No, it did not succeed,” or, 
"N/A, to indicate unknown? The questions applied for this 
preliminary study are the following: 


e Did it attract media attention?” 

e Did it reduce fear and apathy among activists? 

e Did it attract more supporters? 

e Did it reduce risk of severe punishment to activists, or in 
cases of an oppressive response by authority, make the 
punishment backfire??? 

* Did it allow activists to reframe the opponent's narra- 
tive, changing their image from "powerful or scary" to 
“laughable or vincible?” 

e Was the action later replicated and spread across constit- 
uencies or geography? 
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e Was there an international reaction? 
e Were there resignations or public excuses from target 
officials or institutions? 


e Did it involve elements of “laughtivism?” 


Overall, we found a remarkable degree of success, as shown 
in table 1. 


Table 1: Preliminary assessment of the effects of dilemma actions 


Question Allcases Laughtivism only 
Did the dilemma action attract media 98% 10096 

attention? 

Did it reduce fear and apathy among 80% 8096 

activists? 

Did it reduce risk of severe punishment 60% 6096 


to activists, and in case of oppressive 
answer, make it backfire? 


Did it attract more supporters? 81% 67% 


Did it allow activists to reframe the 58% 81% 
narrative of the opponent— from 
"powerful" or "scary" to “laughable or 


vincible?" 

Was it later replicated and spread 7496 7596 
across constituencies or geography? 

Was there an international reaction? 4996 38% 
Was there resignation or public excuses 45% 43% 


from target officials or institutions? 


Did it involve elements of 48% 100% 
“laughtivism”? 
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Its important to say, the numbers above are early 
research—but they are promising. They begin to tell us some 
things we want to know and also raise some good ques- 
tions for activists who are considering their next move. For 
instance, why would laughtivism be less likely to attract new 
supporters, if it results in more media attention? We'll get to 
that in a minute. Suffice to say here, though, that these early 
results must be qualified by our relatively small sample size. 
Also, our media coverage numbers (98 percent of all cases 
we looked at!) probably suffer from a sampling bias: that is, 
we know about the action because it was reported. There are 
many other less-well-covered actions we are excited to study, 
and we will do so in future research. 

Now, on to the results. One important finding is that the 
study corroborates the kinds of success that you have heard 
about or experienced yourself when using these tactics. We 
find alignment between subjective and object realities, and 
that's good. 

Among the forty-four dilemma actions we studied, 
80 percent resulted in a reduction of fear and apathy among 
activists, 60 percent reduced the risk of severe punishment, 
and 98 percent attracted substantial media attention. Around 
81 percent of the cases attracted more members; 58 percent 
of them effectively reframed the narrative; and 74 percent 
were successively replicated. On those metrics that seemed 
to indicate less favorability for dilemma actions, such as the 
fact that 49 percent provoked an international reaction and 
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43 percent resulted in concessions by target officials, those 
numbers still represent significant success. In fact, they demon- 
strate a success rate that outpaces violent resistance success 
rates (which are 23 percent) by a ratio of almost two to one" 

Now, what about laughtivism? On many measures, laugh- 
tivism and dilemma actions overall have similar results, and 
laughtivism was highly successful in general. All twenty-one 
laughtivism cases drew substantial media attention. Eighty 
percent of them reduced fear among activists, and 60 per- 
cent reduced the risk of punishment—numbers identical to 
dilemma actions overall. What we found most interesting were 
those metrics where laughtivism and nonhumorous dilemma 
actions diverge. What we found, and what conforms to anec- 
dotal experience, is that laughtivism is extremely successful at 
reframing the narrative (81 percent success versus 58 percent 
for all cases), even if it might be a little less successful at attract- 
ing new members (67 percent versus 81 percent for all cases). 

This makes sense. Spectators to laughtivism might partici- 
pate in a public prank but not feel that they can easily join the 
movement. Maybe they are more introverted or dont think 
they have a good sense of humor, or they perceive the activist 
group to be closed. (Or they fear that the target authority might 
lash out because it's being mocked.) But because laughtivism 
uses critical irony to reveal the situational irony of repression, 
it is extremely good at changing how the public thinks. 

For example, when the Indivisible campaign, a response to 
the election of Donald Trump, decided to highlight the lack 
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of congressional accountability to constituents, they devised 
a brilliant plan to hold town meetings where missing repre- 
sentatives were depicted by empty suits, cardboard cutouts, 
and in one case, a chicken. This tactic made it incredibly clear 
to the public that their political representatives were out of 
touch. It used the irony of representing politicians as miss- 
ing to underscore the irony that their elected officials were 
too "busy" or "scared" to talk to voters. This is also a good 
example of a tactic that did draw more members— possibly 
because the tactics felt easy for anyone to employ. If activists 
were dressed as clowns, in other words, the more performa- 
tive nature of the action might cause many would-be activ- 
ists to shy away from the thought of putting on a crazy wig 
and red nose. (The clowns in other actions, however, were 
great at reframing the narrative and being replicated by other 
activists already in the cause.) 

Finally, bear one more thing in mind. Dilemma actions 
are a piece of a bigger picture: a spark that takes a movement 
to another level, or else a single tactic used by an established 
group. Isolating these tactics, as we ve done, does not account 
for times when international attention or concessions were 
granted to a movement at a later date or in response to the 
ways that the dilemma action helped a group increase its vis- 
ibility and membership. It's hard to fully capture all the ways 
that the dilemma action might help a group increase its vis- 


ibility and membership, and our research is just beginning. 
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Conclusion 


y looking at forty-four dilemma actions under a micro- 
scope, we found that they are more likely to succeed if 
they create a public issue either out of the absence of a reac- 
tion by the opponent or because ofa clumsy, possibly repres- 
sive reaction when a nonviolent group is breaking one of its 
laws. If it is possible, the skillful use of media (including 
social media platforms like Facebook, Twitter, and Insta- 
gram) is an effective amplifier, as happened in the examples 
of Indivisible or No Somos Delito (We Are Not a Crime). 
What we have learned from the research and case stud- 
ies is a need to carefully adapt the core elements of dilemma 
actions to a range of cultural contexts and in response to a 
range of repressive regimes. In the age of social media, suc- 
cessful tactics are often shared between activists coming 
from various struggles "horizontally" (with no mentoring, 
training, or education from a third party). Successful (and 
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sometimes very creative) cases of dilemma actions often 
serve as role models or inspiration for movements operat- 
ing in very different contexts and very distant parts of the 
globe. But we should be wary of just “copy-pasting” a tactic 
from one context to another. It is essential to make sure that 
in each case, the dilemma action has been carefully adapted 
to the specific situation. This is even more important when 
groups add an element of humor, mocking, or political satire 
to the design process. What might be funny and fun in one 
context could be offensive and disrespectful in another. 

So how do we learn from successes and failures, and then 
apply what we learned? 

As we've said, our goal was to move beyond experience 
and anecdote and theory into proof. The recent rise of right- 
wing politics, growing illiberalism, and xenophobia has 
demanded a growing struggle to hold these democracies 
accountable to their supposed ideals. We now have proof that 
dilemma actions work in this cause. As a subset of nonviolent 
resistance movements, they can significantly help a group 
advance its calls for democracy. We have also explained the 
specific elements of a successful dilemma action, offering a 
contribution to social movements across the globe. 

Our research clearly shows the amazing potential of 
dilemma actions as a strategic tool to tackle human rights 
abuses, autocracy, injustice, and inequality. Not only are 
dilemma actions more likely to grant their organizers visi- 
bility and a possibility for mobilization, but they also often 
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inspire other local and international actors to replicate 
those tactics.? In two-thirds of the cases we studied, other 
movements replicated the tactics. More often than not, the 
response from the opponent was self-compromising, giving 
organizers a window to follow the original action up with 
secondary tactics or protests. The creative and strategic pro- 
cesses behind organizing dilemma actions are vital, and we 
will continue to share our findings with the world. 

Two things keep democracy and freedom alive: strong 
institutions and active citizens. It is a two-way street. Insti- 
tutions must serve their citizens, and citizens must in turn 
defend democratic institutions from abuse. Plenty of move- 
ments and organizations across the globe are challenging 
their autocratic governments with courage and creativity. In 
this time of democratic backsliding, we see that Americans 
and Europeans may have taken democracy for granted for 
too long.” Those of us who have taken part in civil resistance 
movements in the past know all too well that authoritarians 
depend on apathy. Apathy, though, also plagues democra- 
cies. Our finding that over 60 percent of dilemma actions 
attracted new members suggests that these sorts of tactics 
can pull many citizens out of apathy and into engagement. 

And that's where you come in. Remember that sharing 
your experiences helps inspire others and sharpen their strat- 
egies. The bottom line is that democracy is simply too serious 
a matter to be left to politicians or parties alone. And grass- 
roots campaigning is more effective when it's fun. Oligarchs, 
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just like autocrats, are weakened when they become objects 
of derision. Together, we have every reason to research, study, 
and practice dilemma actions and laughtivism in prodemoc- 
racy struggles. It may be the best direct remedy for challeng- 
ing authoritarians and defending our democracies at home. 
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Appendix 


Chronological List of Case Studies 
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